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certain hill tribes is it the chief grain. It grows with millet ir
fairly dry regions and with rice in somewhat damper regions
but it ceases to be important in such areas as the Lower Ganges
Valley, where the rainfall exceeds 60 inches.
Gram (Chickpea) is the most important of the pulses and
affords good human food as well as fodder for cattle and horses,
Pulse is used as a general term to include the edible seeds
of various plants of the pea and bean family (Leguminoseze),
just as grain is used to include the edible seeds obtained mainly
from various members of the Gmminece. Various pulses are
grown in India ; they afford nutritious food and a valuable
variant to rice or millet, but are apt to be indigestible and to
cause flatulence if eaten in excess. It will be seen that they cover
a large area, and if miscellaneous grain is included the ' various
grains and pulses ' occupy third place after rice and millet.
Sugar-cane is grown in nearly all the provinces and States
of India, but most comes from the irrigated lands of the Upper
Ganges Plains and the Punjab. India is in a very curious
position with regard to sugar. The climate is eminently suitable,
and India has a huge agricultural population, to whom the
labours attending sugar cultivation would be nothing new.
The sugar industry was once one of the flourishing industries
and until 1890 practically none was imported. Yet India now
produces but a fraction of her requirements and imports huge
quantities from Java. A Royal Commission has inquired fully
into the question of extending sugar cultivation in India, but
apparently with but little result.
Other Food Crops. Many of the most interesting and in
some ways one might say the most characteristic of India's
foodstuffs are cultivated on areas insufficiently important to
be shown on a general table. The early traders sought especiaRy
the spices of India, and if there are two things which wiU ever
remain in the present-day visitor's mind it will be his first Hindu
dinner with its succession of hot curries and highly spiced foods
and the galaxy of smells, spicy and otherwise, which greeted his
nostrils from his first bazaar. Fields of chillies with the blood-
red pods are a picturesque sight, but perhaps fail to excite
admiration as much as the contemplation of one's Madrassi
cook abstractedly chewing chillies as he prepares dinner. The
best pepper in the world still grows on the rich, damp soils of
the Malabar coast; the plant is a climber and is trained up
tree-trunks. Ginger is obtained from the rhizomes or under-
ground stems of Zingiber officinale, and grows especially in the
rich, damp soil in the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras,
Nutmegs and cloves also grow in India.